mines. Agricultural commodities 
generally have increased also even 


though the growing season this year 
is a little behind 1963.” “ 


Southern Pacific has acquired all 
of the stock of Bankers Leasing 
Corporation. 

Bankers Leasing, with head- 
quarters in Boston, is one of the 
largest leasing companies in the 
United States and provides nation- 
wide leasing services to many major 
utility, transportation and indus- 
trial corporations throughout the 
USA and its possessions. It has 
about $172 million in equipment out 
under lease. 

The company leases production 


SP Acquires Bankers Leasing Corp. 


machinery and machine tools of all 
kinds; fleets of trucks and passen- 
ger automobiles; railroad freight 
cars; data processing, testing and 
materials handling equipment; store 
and office fixtures and machines; 
aircraft; and almost any other kind 
of identifiable equipment. 

Bankers Leasing will continue to 
operate under its present man- 
agement, headed by President Alvin 
Zises, with SP representation on 


PMT Opens Iie New 
Trucking Terminals 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
opened two new trucking terminals 
at San Francisco and Oakland Jast 
month—replacing older centers 
which PMT’s business has out- 
grown. 

Less-than-truckload freight ship- 
ments will be speeded through the 
two terminals for PMT’s highway, 
piggyback and air-freight services. 
Both terminals are adjacent to rail- 
yards, piggyback ramps and the 
container “‘straddle-crane” tracks. 


The new ‘PMT terminal at-Oakland includes a 24,000 square-foot shop, truck washer and a dyna- 


Oakland, where the 100x760-foot 
building provides 10,000 square feet 
of office space and a 660-foot-long 
dock, along which as many as 120 
trucks at a time may load through 
54 doors. 

The San Francisco terminal, lo- 
eated on a four-acre site, has 4,800 
square feet of office space and a 75- 
x840-foot dock which can handle 
63 trucks simultaneously. through 
33 doors. 

The new terminals will speed 
freight handling and local pick-up- 
and-delivery service, as well as 
schedules on outbound hauls. 


nometer to test tractors. PMT President B. R. Johnson says, "Fhe Oakland center compares favor- 


ably with the most advanced trucking comptexes in the nation.” 


Overspeed impacts, like the one 
shown on this recorder, account 
for much of the wasteful drain 
a i, on our resources from loss and 
damage. Last year, it came to: 


$1 Million a Month 


B This story is pure fiction, but un- 
fortunately it could be true. Call it 
“The Sad Tale of a Canceled Sale.” 

The “carload” sale had been plan- 
ned for months. Jim Smith, owner 
of a household funiture store in a 
medium-sized California city, even 
used pictures of box cars in his ad- 
vertising. 

The carload of tables and chairs 
arrived at Jim’s shipping dock in 
plenty of time for the once-a-year 
sale, But when he looked inside the 
car, he felt sick. Smashed cartons 
and broken wood! He canceled the 
sale, and SP paid Jim’s claim for 
$2,872.50. 

The end of the story? Not yet. 
dim had to tell his customers why 
the sale had been canceled. And af- 
ter he got through doing that, he 
placed ancther order with the man- 
ufacturer. Only this time, his ship- 
ping instructions specified a differ- 
ent form ‘of transportation. 


Damage Hurts 
It's no secret to railroaders that 
freight damage hurts. It wastes mil- 
lions in ‘needless claims. It costs our 
customers :time and money, and it 
costs us their good will. This ,last 

‘item is: what ‘hurts worst. 
Every time a dissatisfied customer 
like Jim ‘Smith decides to give his 
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business to one of our competitors, 
we have less traffic to haul. 

Last year, freight loss and dam- 
age cost U.S. railroads more than 
$135 million in claims—money that 
could have financed improvements 
to help bring us more traffic. Even 
more costly was the loss of customer 
good will and damage to the repu- 
tation of railroads. 


Our Own Record 
Southern Pacific and its affiliates 
paid out $1 million a month in 1963 
to settle.claims resulting from 
freight loss and damage—the larg- 

est pay-out in our history. 
True, our claim record is about 
equal to the national average. True, 


Careful car handiing is “our baby.” 


Couple ‘em gently! (Artist Horace Pratt knows, of. course, that SP cars don't stand still long 
enough to acquire birds' nests.) 


we are paying fewer but larger 
claims due to the increasing cost 
of refinishing, repairing and recon- 
ditioning the items we damage. And 
true, we are carrying a growing vol- 
ume of high-value, ‘damage-prone’ 
commodities. 

Nevertheless, every seventh car- 
load we handled last year was in- 
volved in a claim payment. And this 
waste cost us $1.60 out of every $100 
of gross freight revenue. Expressed 
another way, we averaged $4.49 in 
claim payments for every car we 
handled in 1963! 


A Major Drag 


Speaking before a meeting of the 
Freight Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion Section of the Association of 
American Railroads in San Fran- 
cisco on May 6, W. D. Lamprecht, 
vice president, system operations, 
called the huge sums paid out in 
claims “a major drag on our ability 
to step out ahead of the tough com- 
petition which is facing us for every 
ton of freight.” 

In recent years, he said, Southern 
Pacific ‘has invested heavily in saf- 
er, more efficient yards, facilities 
and equipment, including over 6,700 
cars ‘with interior Joad-protection 


devices. More than 5,500 of these 
cars are equipped with Hydra- 
Cushion underframes. We have also 
worked closely with shippers to de- 
velop better loading and packaging 
practices, and we have helped sup- 
port A.A.R. research in this field. 
Yet claim payments continue to 
climb year by year, Lamprecht 
pointed out, although—without our 
efforts — they would undoubtedly 
have risen even more sharply. 
“At the root of our loss and dam- 
age problem is the same old bugaboo 


Switchman Glenn R, Chamberlain signals to 
engineer to couple carefully onto a loaded 
boxcar at Brooklyn Yard, near Portland, Ore. 
Careful coupling is a key factor in reducing 
freight damage. 


that has plagued us since the earli- 
est days of railroading—rough han- 
dling,” the SP vice president said. 

Load-protection equipment has 
helped to reduce impact damage due 
to mechanical deficiencies, he point- 
ed out, but real progress against 
rough handling on our lines can on- 
ly come from the teamwork and 
skill of SP operating men and those 
who back them up. 

It Takes Vigilance 

Freight cars do not couple at ex- 
cessive speeds of their own accord, 
and perfect shipping doesn’t just 
happen. It takes constant alertness 
to avoid damage in the car handling 
process, wherever it takes place— 
whether on a lead, over the ‘hump’ 
in a gravity yard, or in road service. 

Extensive research has proven 
conclusively that freight is likely to 
be damaged if cars are coupled at 
more than four miles an hour (walk- 
ing speed). In fact, according to the 
A.A.R.’s Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Section, more than half 
of all damage to freight results from 


Use proper cars for toading, 


overspeed impacts. 

Yard and road crews—by their 
skill in handling cars carefully at 
proper coupling speeds—have the 
greatest opportunity to provide the 
damage-free delivery of loads. 

But many other railroaders have 
a part to play in creating damage- 
free service—the kind that keeps 
our customers coming back. 

Yard clerks help by calling atten- 
tion to unusually fragile or valuable 
loads and other types of shipments 
needing special care. 

Car inspecters help by making 
sure that empties are suitable for 
loading and that open-top loads are 
securely anchored. 


>not ttn eat it te 


Maintenance-of-Way forces help 
by their care in correcting faulty 
switches, track defects and other 
conditions that might cause damage. 

Yardmasters help by preventing 
the switching of excessively long 
cuts of cars or any other practices 
that cause undue slack action, hard 
impacts and damage. 

Agency forces help by making 
certain that shipments accepted 
from shippers are properly packed 
and loaded. 

Bill clerks help by their care in 
waybilling shipments accurately to 
prevent unnecessary delay or costly 
protective-service errors. 


Skill and Know-How 

“Actually everybody directly or 
indirectly concerned with handling 
freight can help cut down on loss 
and damage,” says T. A. Fante, 
manager of Specialized Operations. 
“All it takes is the day to day use 
of know-how we already have as 
skilled railroaders.” 

SP’s Specialized Operations De- 
partment conducts a variety of 
claim prevention activities. It works 
with shippers on packaging and 
loading problems, provides technical 
assistance in uncovering the causes 
of recurrent damage and it gathers 
information to help divisions in 
their continuing effort to reduce loss 
and damage. Meetings have been 
conducted at various key points to 
help division forces intensify their 
attack on the problem. Our clear, 
plastic Televue Car, which shows 
the effects ‘of impacts on the freight 


loaded in the car, is being sent on 
- ‘another system-wide tour. 


“Shippers are demanding that we 
make real :progress in the ‘direction 
of careful ‘handling,” :Fante: says. 


“And they have a very clear picture 
of how we're doing.” 

Many shippers have their own 
impact recorders, he points out, and 
they can pinpoint where rough han- 
dling occurs. Some 1,500 of these 
devices are in constant use by ship- 
pers, in addition to about 2,500 used 
by the railroads themselves. Instal- 
led in freight cars moving back and 
forth across the country, the impact 
recorders keep a record on tape of 
every impact and the exact time it 
occurred. Reading the tape later, 
the shipper or consignee can trace 
any overspeed impact to the rail- 
road responsible for it and even to a 
specific location on that railroad. 


The Spotlight 

So railroads are in the spotlight. 
We've made significant strides in 
improving transportation and load- 
protection methods, but the prob- 
lem of freight loss and damage is 
still very much with us, How to lick 
this problem? 

Obviously, there’s only one an- 
swer—people. No major undertak- 
ing on this or any other railroad 
can be successful without the inter- 
est, enthusiasm and support of em- 
ployes on all levels, 

Licking the loss and damage prob- 
lem is a big job—it needs doing— 
and it’s up to us. Let’s get on with 
it! 


Area, in and around the company’s 
general office, and the remainder at 
field locations. 


On-the-Job Training 

During the second year, the train- 
ee receives on-the-job training in the 
specialty for which he shows ability 
and interest. These specialties in- 
clude operations, traffic, civil engin- 
eering, mechanical engineering, 
trucking operations and related ac- 
tivities. 

A second-year trainee may, for 
example, be assigned to a division 
as a transportation assistant, or to a 
traffic district as a traffic representa- 
tive, and he may fill various vaca- 
tion relief positions during his on- 
the-job training. 

During both years, trainees are 
required to write reports on every 
phase of their training. Their pro- 
gress and performance are evaluat- 
ed at frequent intervals. 


After Two Years 

As previously pointed out, par- 
ticipation in the training program 
does not guarantee assignment to 
any particular position, but the 
trainee who has successfully com- 
pleted the two-year program is gen- 
erally ready to take on increased re- 
sponsibilities in his specialized field. 
If his specialty is operations, for ex- 
ample, ‘he might be assigned as an 
assistant trainmaster. Opportunities 
for advancement—as elsewhere. in 
the company-—are always determin- 
ed by the individual’s ability and 
performance. — 
SP’s management ‘training ‘pro- 
gram-comes under the general si 
pervision of E:'A: McDowell, -assist- 


“ant ‘to the president. Special Assist- 
ant W.°F.:Settle, a member of Mc- 
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Now in his second year of the program, B. G. 
McPhee, center, is serving as an analyst in the 
Treasury Dept. at San Francisco, Here he 
watches printing of SP dividend checks 
with R. J. McLean, left, asst. vice president and 
asst. treasurer, and J, M, DeMartini, manager 
of data processing. 

Dowell’s staff, directs its day to day 
operation. 

Commenting on the need for the 
program, McDowell points out that 
“today’s world is changing so fast 
and growing so complex that we can 
no longer wait 20 years or more for 
the best men to work their way up 
on the basis of experience and nat- 
ural leadership ability. We need to 
speed the development of these 
promising people, so that they can 
—by learning to cope with today’s 
problems—grow in stature to meet 
tomorrow's much more complex 
challenges,” 


SP's Overall Effort 


The training program represents 
only a small part of SP’s overall 
effort to provide its people with op- 
portunities for ‘self-development, he 
points out. To help capable SP peo- 
ple.on all levels move ahead quick- 
ly, the company offers a comprehen- 


and extension courses..to.advanced 


management. training -and .enroll-: “~. 


ment ‘in: universities “for” graduate 


study. (See “July,1963 and April,’ 


sive training.and development pro: 
gram, ‘ranging from correspondence 


[ 
| 
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1964 issues of the SP Bulletin). 

To be considered for SP’s man- 
agement training program, employ- 
es must be recommended by the 
heads of their departments, Com- 
pany candidates are generally be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 30, and 
must have at least one year’s service 
with the company. They must have 
a strong interest in a Southern Pa- 
cific career and a demonstrated po- 
tential for advancement to positions 
of management responsibility. Char- 
acter, education and performance 
as an employe are also essential cri- 
teria. Beyond this, candidates must 
undergo an interviewing and screen- 
ing procedure. 


An Honor 

Any employe recommended by 
the head of his department is given 
careful consideration. The company 
feels that nomination itself is an 
honor, whether or not the employe 
actually enters the training pro- 
gram, and no stigma attaches to 
those not selected to enter it. 

As program coordinator, Settle 
interviews college seniors each year. 
In the summer he writes to some 30 
colleges and universities of recogniz- 
ed standing, mostly in the states 
R.R. Gentry, left, who has completed the pro- 
gram, was an asst. trainmaster at Salinas un- 
fil June 1, when he was promoted fo train- 
master and transferred to Sacramento. Here 


he discusses switch list with Salinas Conductor 
W. L. Achterberg. 


served by SP, to set up dates for 
campus interviews — conducted 
chiefly in January, February and 
March. 

Placement offices of the colleges 
are supplied with copies of a book- 
let describing SP’s management 
training program. This booklet lets 
the placement counsellors know ex- 
actly what SP offers and the type 
of men it is seeking. It also informs 
interested students about the pro- 
gram in advance of the interview, 
to save valuable interview time. 

About 300 coHege students are 
interviewed each year, Settle ex- 
plains, but—after a careful scree- 
ning and selection process—only 
about 10 actually receive offers to 
enter SP's training program. 


Trainee Reactions 

The trainees feel that the pro- 
gram is both demanding and chal- 
lenging. 

“We are encouraged to think 
critically about both the company 
and our training,” they say, “and 
our suggestions are often in- 
corporated into the program.” 

They also feel that “while there 
is a limit to how much you can 
absorb in the time allotted, all of it 
fits in. It’s a wonderful opportunity 
to get a broad view of the company 
—how each part interacts with all 
the others. This experience will un- 
doubtedly increase in value to us 
as our responsibilities increase.” 

From the company’s standpoint, 
the program—while still-in its in- 
fancy, is proving highly successful. 

“We are well satisfied with the 
performance to date of those who 
have: completed the training,” Mc- 
Dowell. says. “And we have great 
hopes for them in the future.” 


Left: A. S. McGann, feft, supt. of the Tucson-Rio Grande Division, gets a guided tour of the 
depot at Old Tucson from Train Dispatcher A. B. Pinnell, who has collected and arranged 
authentic oldtime raifroad items for the model station. Right: An exterior view of the old depot 


given by SP ta Old Tucson to serve as a museum, 


Tucson Dispatcher A. B. Pinnell 


A Curator In His Spare Time 


A. B, Pinnell, dispatcher at Tuc- 
son, has a fascinating hobby that 
will bring enjoyment to children and 
adults for many years to come. He 
is the guiding spirit behind the 
Southern Pacific of Old Tucson 
miniature railroad which is operat- 
ing as a popular tourist attraction 
in Tucson Mountain Park. 

Southern Pacific donated an old 
brown and yellow depot, originally 
built at Amado on the Nogales 
line, to the project. And into this 
building Pinnell has installed the 
railroad equipment of a bygone era, 
painstakingly gathered from vari- 
ous sources along the Tucson and 
Rio Grande Division. 

Inside is an old polished wood 
counter, the ticket rack, the’ oil- 
burning lamp, and ‘the tall, -roll- 
front tariff rack, in which the chang- 
ing figures of freight and baggage 
tariffs were kept. | 

On the -operator’s table is: ‘the 
key. and -sounder, «used. with the 
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Morse code to link isolated stations. 
In the center of the waiting room is 
a small, iron, pot-bellied stove. 
Hanging on the wails are old cal- 
endars, a rack of signal flares for 
halting the train at night and a 
curved “order hook.” 

An old iron box safe, its thin door 
appropriately blasted open, recalls 
the numerous times that the lonely 
station agent was held up by “bad 
guys.” 

Under the counter is a sawed-off, 
double-barreled Greener shotgun, 
loaded with buckshot. 

When you enter the Old Tucson 
depot you step back in. time seven- 
ty-five years. 


Henry W..:Neuebaumer, . division 
engineer of the Western-Coast Division, 
died in San Francisco at the age of 55 
on. June 2 after: a Jengthy -iliness. “He 
joined SP/in-1927 and had “been - divi- 
sion ‘engineer the “past. ten -yeat 


Schomp Retires With 


44 Years of Service 


K. K. Schomp, who was promoted. 
to assistant to vice president, San 
Francisco, on April 1 after serving 
as manager of personnel since 1954, 
retired May 31 after 44 years with 
the railroad. 

He began his career on the Sac- 
ramento-Salt Lake Division as a 
brakeman and worked his way up 
through various positions on four 
Divisions before being made assis- 
tant manager of personnel at San 
Francisco in 1949. In 1951 he was 
named first assistant manager of 
personnel, the position he held un- 
til his promotion to manager three 
years later. 


PMT Makes Clean Sweep 
Of Top Safety Awards 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
has scored a clean sweep of the na- 
tion’s two top safety awards for 
over-the-highway operations. 

Last month the American Truck- 
ing Association presented to PMT 
the first place award for truckers in 


The Harris Family Gospe! Singers, of Beau- 
mont, Texas, comprised of Telegrapher-Tower- 
man W. B, Harris and members of his family, 
have made several radio and TY appearances 
and are issuing their first recording soon. 


K. K. SCHOMP 


inter-city operations totaling 20 to 
40 million miles in one year. 

PMT drivers earned the award by 
chalking up a safety record of 1.64 
accidents per million miles, while 
they were rolling up over 3744 mil- 
Hon driving miles during 1963. 

Earlier, the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago had also presented 
to PMT its national first place 
award, 

C. D. Calkins, manager of safety 
and personnel for PMT, received 
the ATA award during the annual 
meeting of the ATA Council of 
Safety Supervisors at Denver. 


Dependents Eye Exams 


Because of numerous requests 
from private patients and SP de- 
pendents to have eye examinations 
(refractions) at Southern Pacific 
Memorial Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, it has been arranged to have 
Doctor John Harrington available 
on Thursday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning of each week. Appoint- 
ments may be obtained by telephon- 
ing the Out-Patient Department at 
Fillmore 6-3718. 
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SP Bond Buyers 
Build for a 
Betfer Tomorrow 


@ Having a hard time putting 
aside a little money for the future? 
Do you sincerely intend to save 
something out of each pay check 
and then find it has somehow slip- 
ped through your fingers—again? 

Well, here’s a simple, sure way to 
build your nestegg. 

Buy U.S. Government Savings 
Bonds through the company pay 
roll savings plan. Just tell your 
supervisor or pay roll clerk how 
much money you want deducted. 

If you save 63¢ a day the Govern- 
ment way—in 40 months you'll 
have $1,000 worth of U.S, Bonds 
at maturity. 

A lot of SP men and women are 
members of the “Buy - a - Bond -a 
Month” club. We asked some of 
them: “Why are you buying bonds 
through the pay roll savings plan?” 

Here are their answers: 

Frances Yee, key punch operator, 
Data Processing, San Francisco: 
“This is the best 
2 way I know of to 
save money. So 
s far, with my 

} bonds I have 


make a down 
payment on a 
home; and I am 
providing . for 
my future. It’s a 
good feeling: buying U.S. Savings © 
‘Bonds.” ” 
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been . able ‘to - 


Percy A. Knowles, coach cleaner, 
Los Angeles: “I’ve been with SP 
since 1941 and 
started buying a 
bond a month in 
1948 after I got 
out of the Navy. 
Buying bonds is 
the best way I 
know of for 
working people 
to save money 
and help the 
government at the same time.” 

Mary Klohn, key punch operator, 
Data Processing, Houston: “We've 
been buying 
bonds through 
the Company 
payroll plan 
for four years 
now. We have a 
son, Scott, 2, and 
a daughter, Su- 
san, 1, but do not 
think it’s too 

ss soon to plan for 
their educational future. That’s why 
we buy bonds.” 

Norma Rawlings, traffic ledger 
clerk, Auditor of Miscellaneous Ac- 
counts, San 
Francisco: “I’ve 
been buying 
bonds since I 
joined the Com- 
pany in. 1943, 
and have found 
the payroll de- 
duction’ plan -a 
systematic -way 
of saving. . ./it’s 


always good ‘to ‘have-a reserve fund- 


“for emergencies’ which ‘arise :from 
time ‘to time.” 


Norma Dellamore, head steno- 
grapher, Ogden: “The bonds which 
I’ve been buying 
through the pay 
roll deduction 
plan since 1954 
will help pay for 
a college educa- 
tion for my four 
sons. The bends 
are in their 
names.” 

Mary Jane Staymaies, steno-file 
clerk, Phoenix: “My husband, Blair, 
who is a reserva- 
tion ticket clerk 
here, and I are 
saving for two 
things: a college 
education for 
our daughter, 
and a nest egg 

5 for ourselves.” 
Howard Bailey, station clerk, 


Portland: “I’ve been buying a bond 
a month on the 
; payroll deduc- 
4 tion plan for ov- 
er 20 years, 
starting in 1942 
with a $25 bond 
a month, later 
switching to a 
/ $50 bond. We 
used some in 
° 1960 to buy a 
new home. The rest we'll use to sup- 
plement my retirement income.” 


U.S. Railroads, with their 215,000 
miles of right-of-way linking virtually 
all cities, are America’s Number One 
common carrier, moving 43 per cent of 
the nation’s intercity freight trafic. The 
lines carry nearly one-fourth of all com- 
mercial passenger traffic between cities 
and three-fourths of all non-local mail. 


Faster Service For SP Shippers 


Last month Southern Pacific 
placed in operation new centralized 
freight rate quotation and carload 
tracing services for San Francisco 
and East Bay shippers. 

This new service will enable San 
Francisco shippers and receivers to 
get prompt, efficient reports on their 
shipments or equally fast freight 
rate quotations simply by picking 
up the phone and dialing a number. 
Special lines also enable Oakland 
and other East Bay patrons to re- 


ceive the same service without toil 
charges. For rate information, call 
TE 4-5464 in Oakland or EX 2-4284 
in San Francisco. For car informa- 
tion or related matters, call DO 2- 
7914 in San Francisco or TW 3- 
9944 in Oakland. 

The new bureaus will eliminate 
delays in tracing cars, changing the 
consignment of shipments, or re- 
ceiving rate information, all’ of 
which had been handled previously 
by decentralized offices. 


Bury spot in General 
Office building is new 
centralized freight rate 
bureau -on 7th ffoor. 
Standing is H. C.-Mar- 
fin, ‘chief .<l 


ABS 


Close-up of a portion of Basic's manufacturing 
plant at Gabbs which transforms magnesite 
and brucite into refractories. At base of silo 
are Robert Gates and Phil Orth: 


and the furnace is emptied, but 
while it remains close to operating 
temperatures, refractories are 
“thrown” onto the surface needing 
repair. By some chemical magic the 
loose grains fuse together and be- 
come a monolithic part of the re- 
maining structure to restore its or- 
iginal thickness and contour. 


An important Industry 

Since these repairs recur at the 
end of every refining cycle—day 
after day so long as the furnace op- 
erates—grain refractories used for 
maintenance are consumed in direct 
proportion to the production of 
steel. “This industry is extremely 
important to the American econo- 
my,” says Phil Orth, SP’s traveling 
freight and passenger: agent, who 
drives the -nearly 200 miles from 


monthly ‘to-call: on. Basic. 
The. ‘refractories . produced ‘at 
Gabbs. are shipped to steel refining 
. centers the country over.and export: 
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Reno to Gabbs two or three ‘times © 


Continual chemical analysis is important part 
of Basic's operations. Shown in modern labor- 
atory at Gabbs is Analyst Jo Ann Barredo, 
checking fresh orebody samples. 


ed to foreign markets through 
Northern California ports. 

The orebodies are developed by 
diamond drilling. Over the years 
more than 800 holes have been dril- 
led, most of them relatively shallow, 
although some of them are more 
than 500 feet deep. The deposit is so 
irregular chemically and so broken 
up by faults and dikes that it re- 
quires skill and a thorough know- 
ledge of past mining results to trans- 
late the drill hole information into 
reliable estimates of ore reserves. 


Favorably Located 


Fortunately the ‘mines are favor- 
ably located so that the haul is al- 
ways downhill. Highly maneuver- 


able trucks, capable of following the © 
various open pit contours, each-car- |. 


rying about 19. ‘tons of. ore, :and 
equipped with three sets of brakes, 
carefully negotiate the haulage 


roads (maximum grade: 10%) from 


open pits ‘to the plant: .. 


« ‘Before the magnesite and brucite 


can be manufactured into refrac- 
tories they must be fired at tempera- 
tures up to 3,300° F. with the proper 
chemicals. At Gabbs, the firing is 
done in huge rotary kilns; long, 
brick-lined, nearly horizontal steel 
cylinders, sloping slightly down- 
ward. As raw materials are fed into 
the higher end, the revolution of the 
kiln around its inclined axis carries 
them slowly down its entire length 
while subjecting them, with graduai- 
ly increasing intensity, to the heat 
of the flame applied at the lower dis- 
charge end. There the resulting 
white-hot granules are cooled and 
processed into end products. 

The steady flow of products is 
transported by truck to Luning, 
where SP’s local agent, Bob Math- 
eny, is on hand to see that all goes 
well. “Basic Incorporated has been 
a steady customer of ours for al- 
most 30 years,” he says. 

Waiting tall silos at Luning re- 
ceive the bulk products from the 
trucks and siphon them into South- 
ern Pacific covered hopper cars at 
the rate of several hundred a month, 

“SP does a good job for us,” says 
Robert Gates. 

Although isolated from the rest 
of the state, Gabbs is completely 
modern, with sewer, water, electri- 
cal, telephone and television facili- 
ties. The town boasts a hotel, a 
swimming pool, a nine-hole golf 


‘course, a general store, cafe and li- 
-brary-’The school ‘system ‘consists 


of grades :1 through 12. Its citizens 
enjoy Saturday night dances, Sun- 


“day .socials, card ‘parties and the 


pleasures . of small-town ‘living:”* 


Grove Heads New 
Pay Roll Bureau 


The office of Manager, Miscel- 
laneous Services, San Francisco, 
has been discontinued, and a new 
office of Manager, Pay Roll and 
Miscellaneous Services has been 
established, with Clark Grove in 
charge. 

Grove, former manager, Miscel- 
laneous Services, is now in charge 
of centralized timekeeping, pay roll, 
group life insurance and related 
matters, and the mail and dupli- 
cating bureau. 

He started 
with Northwest- 
ern Pacific in 
1929, transfer- 
ring to SP two 
years later as a 
clerk with audi- 
tor of equipment 
service accounts, 
San Francisco. 

©. S$. GROVE Other assign- 
ments in the new office of Pay Roll 
and Miscellaneous Services include: 

A. C. Stiegler, to assistant to man- 
ager, pay rol and miscellaneous 
services. 

E. J. Howard, to assistant to 
manager, pay roll and miscel- 
laneous services, 

E. J. Delaney, to chief clerk-— 
control bureau; K. L. Turner, to 
assistant chief clerk—~control bur- 
eau; O. F. Duffy, to chief clerk— 
pay roll bureau; W. H. Dobbs, to 
assistant chief clerk—pay roll bur- 
eau;.A. G. Edson, to special accoun- 
tant; and R. C. Schramm, to chief 
clerk — mail and duplicating bur- 
eau. 
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Two SP Junior Achievement firms won top honors in their areas, Named “Outstanding Company 


of the Year" at Oakland was ‘ 


kileo”, members and advisors of which are shawn at left. 


Advitors’ names and ather datails appear in story, Same award was won by “'Penco” jn San Fran 
cisco. Pictured at right ere “Penco’ advisors D. E. Westler, Larry Tencer, Achievers Lorelyn Low 
and George Carvell, and Advisors £, F. Evans and J, E. Furlong, 


Top Awards for Achiever Firms 


B Awards galore were won by 
SP, SPT and PMT-sponsored Jun- 
ior Achievement Companies this 
year. 

Top honors went to “Penco” at 
San Francisco and “Skilco” at Oak- 
land—each named “Outstanding 
J. A. Company of the Year” in its 
area. “Penco” was also named “Best 
Sales Company.” “Skilco” was jud- 
ged “Best Operating Company” and 
its teenage president was named 
“President of the Year.” 

At Sacramento, “dJA-TA-CO” 
carried off top honors in production, 
sales and attendance. “Pacific Un- 
limited” at Eugene was named 
“Best Manufacturing and Best At- 
tendance Company”. In San Fran- 
cisco, “Teen Talent Associates’ 
‘was judged “Best Production Com- 
pany” and “Best Attendance Com- 
pany.” 

An Achiever from “Etco”, spon- 
sored by PMT at San. Mateo -was 
named “Manufacturing “Executive 
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of the Year”. Many other Achiev- 
ers from SP-sponsored J. A. firms 
won top individual awards. 


At Houston, “Caddeo,” sponsored 
by SPT, won several awards for its 
booth at the J. A. Trade Fair. 

At Phoenix, “Tabco Labeling 
Company” won the privilege of 
sending one of its members, named 
“Girl Achiever of the Year,” to the 
national J. A. convention. 


Advisors of the award winning 
companies are: 


“Penco“—E. F. Evans, Larry Tencer, Dud- 
ley F. Westler, and J. E. Furlong; “Skitco'’— 
T. 1. Peugh, John Novak and A. R. Bacon; 
“JA-TA-Co."—-K. E, Painter, Charles K- Eg- 
bert and George W. Flynn; “'Pacific Unlimited” 
—C. L, McLean, M, T. Hubbard, Burne E. 
Williams, R. H. Hunt and Max M. Ells; "Teen 
Talent Associates’—J. E. McGowan, D. .W, 
Hansen, L.-C, Zoph and “Mrs. Grace ‘L. ‘Kel- 
sey: “Etco''—R. J. DiFiore, Hatold P, Cam- 
icia, Richard L. Taylor, and Miss Bonnie Kerr; 
“Caddeo"’—H. -K, Snell, Barney Hennessy, -J. 
Cu McKnight and |H.. Fe Weddle: "Tabco 


Labeling Company’’~-Richard ‘P. ‘Fields, “Dé! “ 


Soltan and William’ E.’ Hokenson, 
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At Highway Crossings 


Microphones 
“Listen” for 


Diesel Air Horns 


@ New equipment that can “hear” 
diesel air horns now speeds the flow 
of traffic at a number of busy SP 
tail-highway intersections. 

A sensitive microphone mounted 
on a pole controls the crossing 
safety gates and flashing lights — 
when conditions warrant—at these 
intersections. 

When trains stop at some SP 
depots, their locomotives are with- 
in a few feet of highway crossings. 
Formerly, it was necessary to keep 
the crossing gates lowered during 
part or all of the time the train was 
in the station. 

With the new microphone set-up, 
the gates can be raised, permitting 
the free flow of highway traffic 
while the train is standing in the 
station. When the train is ready to 
depart, it sounds its air horn. The 
microphone “hears” this signal and 
lowers the gates, making certain 
that they are down before the en- 
gine enters the crossing. 

The microphone circuit works 
hand-in-hand with the electronic 
Crossing control system described in 
the December, 1963 issue of the SP 
Bulletin. Here’s what happens when 
a train approaches an intersection 
protected with this equipment: 

A computer housed Jina relay 
box. near ‘the .crossing determines 


ive microphone mounted on this pole 
for the sound of the diesel horn, 
vates highway crossing gates af 
Mountain View, —~San Jose Mercury photo. 


how fast the train is approaching. 
It figures out within a fraction of 
a second when it will reach the 
intersection. 

Normally, if the approaching 
train is slowing down to stop at the 
depot, the computer does not ener- 
gize the relays that lower the safety 
gates. 

If the train is not going to stop, 
the computer lowers the gates at 
least 30 seconds before the train 
reaches the crossing. 

If the train stops at the depot, the 
microphone circuit is activated. 
So finely tuned is the microphone, 
that only the blast of the depart- 
ing diesel’s air horn’ will. affect ‘it. 

‘The . new . microphone system 
was developed -by SP © signal 
engineers. 
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San Joaquin Division employes have received key chains {pictured below) in honor of their hav- 
ing won the President's Safety Award for the 4th year in a row. Here officers present the key 
chains to employes with the longest service in various categories, Shown, j-r, are: Conductor J. ¥. 
Munson and Trainmaster Wm. Heffner; Division Engineer R. A. Lathrop and Exfra Gang Foreman 
Sam Trevizo; Road Foreman of Engines L. J. Franklin and Locomotive Engineer C. 5. Graham; 
Trainmaster F. M. Duffy and Mountain District Conductor G. B. Burch; and Trainmaster O. D. 


Goodwill and Switchman M. B. Knapp. 


L.A. Shops Win 16th and 
Final Top Safety Award 


Honored at a safety rally on May 
1 were employes at Los Angeles 
Shops, winners of the President’s 


Safety Plaque, awarded on a com- 
petitive basis each year to units 
having the best safety records in 
their categories. 

Los Angeles Shops employes 
have won this top honor 16 times in 
the past 21 years. 

This year, they also won a Quar- 
terly Safety Award for having 
worked the first three months of 
1964 without a single reportable in- 
jury. 

Holding safety awards wan by Los Angeles 
Shop employes (see story above) are, I-r, J 
W. McLaughlin, asst. supt., Mechanical Dep’ 
W. A. Jackson, general foreman: and H. 


Ankerson, supt.,. Mechanicat Dept. .Employes 
alto received key chaias, 


The May 1 ceremony marked the 
last time Los Angeles Shops will 
receive safety awards as a unit. Its 
functions are being consolidated 
with facilities of the Los Angeles 
Division. 

Shown.with award won by Los Angeles Car Re- 
pair Plant employes for working 250,000 man- 
hours without injury are, J-r, Supervisor L. J. 
Forkey, General Foreman O. E, Denman, BRC 


‘of A Local Chairman P. &. Restivo, and Master 
Mechanic T, O, Sieqmund, 


Our Shippers Write In! 


These letters praise good SP service —~ 
the kind that keeps traffic on our lines. 


“Dear Mr. Walker (L. R. Walker, 
district freight agent, New York) 
. . . My sincere appreciation to you 
for the excellent attention given our 
request concerning movement of 
freight cars from our plant to Glen- 
dale, Calif... Future routing will 
be via Cotton Belt-SP beyond St. 
Louis... Again our thanks for 
your ever-present cooperation.” 
Traffic Manager 
New Jersey electrical company 


“Dear Mr. Sams (J. C. Sams, agent, 
Hawthorne, Calif.) ... Thank you 
for your cooperation in arranging 
to spot the tank car of latex for us 
on Saturday ... It really took us 
“off the spot”, and we appreciated 
it very much...” 
General Manager 
California rubber company 


“.. Your traffic representative, 
William Delaplaine (CF&PA, San 
Francisco) calls on us regularly. 
Thanks to the fine service he has 
given us, we are using Southrn Pa. 
cific as far as your tracks stretch 
for approximately 22 carloads of 
furniture being shipped from North 
Carolina to Stanford University . . .” 

Traffic Manager 
California office equipment company 


“ “Dear Mr. McDonald (A.M. Me- 


Donald, .DF&PA; Culver City, Cal- 


if.) .....As head of our company’s 
long distance operations, I was very . 


much concerned over the arrival of 


acar from Mississippi containing 
our new supply of containers .. . 
I was most gratified and delighted 
when. it arrived on Friday morning 
... They tell me you were respon- 
sible for arranging to get this car 
to us when we so desperately need- 
edit... Thank you so much...” 
Executive Vice President 
California moving & 

storage company 

“.. . Last Saturday we loaded SP 
652180 with 36 bulk bins of wheat 
flour destined to Sacramento .. . 
We received word that some of the 
flour was off-grade, and that the car 
must not be forwarded under any 
circumstances . . . Our warehouse 
superintendent contacted Mr. Carl 
Perrin (assistant trainmaster) at 


Brooklyn Yard ... Mr. Perrin lo- 
cated the car and was most courte- 
ous and helpful ... The car was re- 


turned promptly to our mill siding, 

and Southern Pacific not only made 

us happy, but we—in turn—were 

able to alleviate any further diffi- 
culty with our customer...” 

Traffic Manager 

Oregon milling company 


«|. I would like to express our 
appreciation for the expedient and 
reliable manner exemplified by 
Southern. Pacific in meeting this 
plant’s critical shipping require- 
ments over the past few weeks. . .” 

Traffic Manager 


California food processing company 
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Completing Long. SP Careers 


ARTHUR L, DEUTEN- O. E, MONROE, loco- JOE H. FLEMING, as- J. F. HERBERT, CTC en- c. E. KNOFF, assistant NICK KENGALON, W. G, OLDS, conduc- WILLIAM PALMER, 


BERG, locomotive en- motive engineer, San sistant chief yard clerk, _gineer-signal, Engineer- engineer—ctass B, Sace  carman, West Oakland, —_ tor, Tucson-Rio Grande —stevedare, Houston, 44 
Ginear, Los Angeles Di- Antonio Division, 43 Roseville, Calif., 42. ing Department, San ramento, 48 years. 4 years. Division, 39 years, yeart. 
vislon, 48 years. years. years. Francisca, 4t years. 


ice 


D. H. CHRISLER, loco- A. M. HUNTER, laco- C. O. WALKER, loco- GEORGE N. HAMMER- JOHN M. KINGS- Cc. C, ROBBINS, loco- F, H, ARNOLD, con- C. H. COTTON, ser- 


motive engineer, Hous- motive engineer, Sac- motive engineer, Sacra- ‘SMITH, accountant, Re- FORD, routing and Motive engineer, Sac- ductor Tucson- Rio geant, Speciat Agent's 
fon Division, 38 years.  ramento-Salt Lake Di- mento-Salt Lake Divi- no, 48 years. mileage clerk, Miscel-  ramento-Salt Lake Divi- Grande | Division, 47 ° Department, Houston, 
vision, 46 years. sion, 42 years. janeous Accounts, San sion, 41 yaars. years, 36 years. 


Francisco, 45 years. 


M. -E, ALFORD, loco- A. -G, REEVES, joco- A, J. MORGAN, car in- H.-A. FRANZ, agent, 


motive -engineer, Dal- motive engineer, Hous- spector, Houston, 40 Newgulf, Texas, 45 
las Division, .40 years. ton Division, .35 years. years. years. 


OT i, VERMILLION, ~ EL. COOPER, loco. FRANK FREEMAN, car-~ J.P... RENKEN, road: 
price -clerk,. Purchases. motive engineer, San ° man, Houston, 4l-years.”. master, - Eagle “Lake, 

%& ‘Stores “Department, © Joaquin” Division, 44” : ; Texas, 45 years... 
“Houston, 37 years. - years. — Tracy Press : : 
; “Photo. 
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SP Chefs’ 
Favorite 
Recipes 


For 17 consecutive years William 
Buckner was chef on the Coast Day- 
light. His first job, however, was 
civilian cook during World War I 
at the Air Force Base in Austin, 
Tex. His father at the time was a 
cook on SP trains and encouraged 
him to come to the railroad, which 
he did in 1920. His first chef assign 
ment was on the Shore Line Limit- 
ed in 1925. The years to follow were 
highlighted by special assignments 
such as chef on a special train with 
the Swedish royal party to Yosem- 
ite, and, for a period of three years, 
on loan as private car chef to the 
President of Mexican-Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Bill makes his home in Compton, 
Calif., with his wife and three child- 
ren. 


Steak A La Moutarde 


2 1-Ib club steaks 

Y%y cup margarine 

Vy cup dry white wine 

1 beef bouillon ‘cube (dissolve in 
veiling water 

yy tsp. salt 

Ye tsp. pepper 

1 tbsp. -prepared mustard 

1 tbsp. dry tarragon leaves 


‘Trim-excess fat from steaks.and 
brown.on both sides in heavy skil- 
Jet in margarine: Continue cooking 
to desired ‘doneness and remove to 
heated platter. 
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CHEF BUCKNER 


Add wine to skillet, reduce by 
boiling, stirring frequently, then 
add bouillon, salt and pepper. Con- 
tinue boiling until Higuid is reduced 
by half, or about 5 min. 

Spread mustard over steaks, 
sprinkle with tarragon, pour sauce 
over and serve at once. Serves 4. 


Corn and Okra Creole 


Ib. bacon 

medium dry onion 
stalks celery 

medium bell pepper 
can Mexican corn 
can-solid pack tomatoes 
can okra 

claves garlic 

small can tomato sauce 
Ib. fresh shrimp 

tsp. salt 

\ tsp. black pepper 

% tsp. oregano, 


oe 


Dice bacon and lightly brown’ ‘in’ 


large fry pan. Add chopped onion, 
celery and bell pepper and cook un- 
til tender.. Add . tomato, tomato 
sauce, okra and-corn and let: sim- 
mer 20 minutes. eee 


Clean and split shrimp; add to 
mix along with finely chopped gar- 
lic, salt, pepper and oregano. 

Let simmer for 25 min. Serves 6. 


Cherry Custard Supreme 


¥; thsp. butter 

i lb. ja Bing cherries, pitted 
4 eggs 

6 tbsp. sugar 

1% cups milk 

¥y tsp. vanilla 

% cup sifted white flour 

Drain cherries and pour into but- 
tered 9 inch baking dish. Beat eggs 
and 5 tablespoons of sugar until 
thick and gradually beat in milk 
and vanilla. Gently fold in flour and 
pour batter over cherries. 

Bake 30 to 35 min. in 375° oven 
or until springy te the touch. Sprin- 
kle with remaining sugar and let 
cool for 10 min. 

Cut into 3 inch squares. Top with 
whipped cream to which cherry 
juice was added. 


SP BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Recently elected: W. L. Peebles, 
DF&PA, Eugene, as president, board of 
directors, Junior Achievement of Eu- 
gene-Springfield, Inc. for 1964-65; D. V. 
Smith, terminal manager, SP Transport 
Co., Lufkin, Texas, to a two-year term 
on the Lufkin City Commission; K. A. 
Wallace, agent, Port Lavaca, Texas, to 
his third term as a city councilman; and 
B.M. Stephens, assistant general man- 
ager, Houston, .as regional vice presi- 


dent, East Texas Chamber of Commerce; 
and as a three-year director of the 
Houston Engineering ard Scientific So- 


ciety. 


Also elected: General Counsel Tom 
M. Davis of Houston to the board of di- 
rectors, Houston-Harris County Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross; Edith Bues- 
cher, secretary to assistant supt., Me- 
chanical Dept., as vice president, Wo- 
men's Traffic Club of Houston; Ken- 
neth D. Frye, TF&PA, as a director 
of the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce; Joseph L. Bart, public rela- 
tions manager, Houston, as a director 
of the Houston-Harris County Mental 
Health Assn.; and J. Claude Slade, 
retired asst. superintendent, as mayor 
of Dunsmuir. 

NWP Electrician S, J. Patton of Eu- 
reka, Calif., has received a Silver Beaver 
Award for outstanding service to the 
Boy Scouts. 

A letter from Lloyd A. Stone, music 
coordinator for the city of Los Angeles, 
praises the Southern Pacific Transpor- 
taires for their “splendid showing” at 
the 16th Annual Business and Industrial 
Choral Festival, sponsored by the Bu- 
teau of Music, Los Angeles Department 
of Municipal Art. The SP choral group 
has participated in all 10 of the festivals. 

SP Trainmaster S, N. Martin is 
credited with saving the lives of two 
people in a Houston garage-apartment 
fire. He saw the fire and, using the rail- 
road radio in his auto, had Englewood 
Yard tower report the location to the 
Fire Department. Firemen carried the 
couple from the burning building and 
revived them. The fire chief said they 
were close to death and might have died, 
had it not been for Martin’s prompt 
action. : 

John F. Hoogendyk, TF&PA, Sa- 
Hinas, has been presented with a special 
plaque conveying the thanks of Cali- 
fornia’s 12,500-member Future Farmers 
of America for his services to that or- 
ganization. 
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SP Historian Hancocks 


Dies at San Francisco 


Robert Hancocks, assistant editor 
and historian, Public Relations De- 
partment, San Francisco, died May 
16 at Southern Pacific Memorial 
Hospital after a brief ilIness. He was 
45. 

Hancocks joined the Passenger 
Department in 1937, taking a leave 
of absence in World War II to serve 
as an officer in the European thea- 
ter. He later served again, as a ma- 
jor during the Korean War. 

Returning to the railroad, he join- 
ed the News Bureau and became 
SP’s historical expert. His research 


was of value to numerous writers, 


including Lucius Beebe, well-known 
author of railroad books. 

He was a member of Oakland’s 
Acorn Masonic Lodge. 


Switzer Dies at Houston 


Roy J. Switzer, industrial agent 
at Houston since 1959, drowned in 
the Blanco River recently while on 
a father-and-son “Indian Guide” 
campout with his 8-year-old son, 
Mark. Switzer, who joined SP in 


Celebrating their Golden Wedding in Hous- 
ton recently were retired Passenger Car Car- 
penter and Mrs. George J. Matranga. 


1950, was a past director of the 
Texas Industria} Commission, a 
member of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Houston 
Real Estate Board. He was a Little 
League baseball coach, and for five 
years played professional baseball 
with the Chicago Cubs organization. 


Holding the “Kate Shelley Award" won by the 
San Francisco Chapter, Nafional Assn. of Raii- 
way Business Women is Chapter President Mrs. 
rene Roulette, ar id REA employe, -teft. 
With her is Mrs. Bernice Agrelius of SP’s Law 
Dept., publicity chairman. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: A. ‘C. 
Grover, to special assistant, with headquarters 
in ‘San Francisco; H. A. Henderson, to me- 
chanical production planner, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles; R. A. Bardwell, to engineer 
of'tests, with headquarters in San Francisco; 
R. M: Smith, to assistant master ‘mechanic, 
Westera-Coast ‘Division, with headquarters in 
West Oakland. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: James F. 
Lynch, Je. to acting division engineer, West- 
esn-Coast Division, with. headquarters in Oak- 
land; :Carl A, “Inglish, ..to .sénior “assistant 


/ division engineer, ‘Los -Angeles’ Division, with .: 
‘headquarters ‘in: Los - Angeles. 


OPERATING: , DEPARTM:! 


NT We Le! 


Preece, to toad foreman of engines, with head- 
quarters in Tucson; R. R. Gentry, ,to train- 
master, with headquarters in Sacramento; W. 
C. Dunn, to trainmaster, with headquarters 
in ‘Tucson; W. F, Hughes, to acting road 


foreman: of engines, with headquarters in El 
Paso; W. F. Currier, Jr., to acting assistant 
trainmaster, with headquarters in Salinas; K. 
L. Miller, to acting assistant trainmaster, with 
headquarters in Surf. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Levie Paynes, extra 
gang laborer; Elmer A. Prestidge, carmaa 
helper; Sidney M, Tyner, B&B carpenter; Fer- 
nando J. Valadez, extra gang laborer, 

HOUSTON DIVISION: James T. Choyce, 
switchman; W, D. Rice, extra gang laborer; 
Joc Simon, hostler; Alex Spiller, extra gang 
laborer; Abner R. Steele, clerk; Roy F. Stew- 
arc, chief dispatcher; Adam Tamayo, extra 
gang laborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Eduardo Alvar- 
ado, steel erector; John S. Bridges, laborer; 
Henty Carter, station porter; Clarence O. 
Dugger, telegrapher; Ford Edmonds, porter- 
trucker; Ernest Reed, motor car operator; 
Wiltiam H. Slusher, car inspector; Thomas H. 
Wren, extea gang foreman. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Lester A. Bry- 


Retiring at San Jose with 44 years of injury-free 
service, Yardmastar A, J. Levin, center, poses 
with retired Generat Yardmaster Fred S. Sin- 
clair, teft, his first bost, and present General 
Yardmaster R. E. Fanning, his last boss. 


ant, car cleaner; Frank A. Harkey, yardmas- 
ter; Albert F. Rothlis, switchman; Thomas B. 
Vernola, extra gang foreman. 

PORTLAND-SHASTA DIVISION: Betty C. 
Adams, telegrapher-clerk; Frank Benes, sec- 
tion laborer; Oral B. Campbell, brakeman; 
Chartes M. Fitzgerald, assistant general yard- 
master; Harry R. Fox, locomotive engineer; 
Lester A. Harbick, machinist; Eari Ishmael, 
signaiman; Harry W. Mercier, locomotive 
engineer; Waltemar Mueller, car inspector; 
William C. Obrise, blacksmith; Jesse H. Pad- 
get, track laborer; Herman H. Pawley, clerk; 
Aubrey Redifer, cat foreman; Lillian M. Rit- 
ter, agent: Edward K. Robbins, freight cat- 
mas. 

SACRAMENTO-SALT LAKE DIVISION: 
Edna M. Bright, stenographer-clerk; Cael M. 
Friberg, switchman; John A, Hunt, signal- 
avan; Clarence A, Leonard, conductor; Charles 
H. Mulford, shop car inspector; Theodor O1- 
sen, machinist; Emmett H, Scrogan, brake- 
man; George J. Simon, locomotive engineer: 
Kenneth Stone, locomotive engineer; Jay C. 
Romero, cleck. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Frances E. 
Adams, clerk; Wiflis W. Adams, brakeman; 
Charles O. Brown, agent; Bernard A. Her- 
bert, Sr., telegrapher; Bartz R. Keller, bill 
clerk; August W. Mattson, car inspector; Wil- 
liam G. Nelson, agent; Raymond A. Reon, 
switchman; Wiley G. Shoemaker, locomotive 
engineer; Albrow H. Welch, carman helper; 
Emmett Williams, porter-trucker, Robert H. 
Wilson, locomotive fireman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Ennis Bell, 
extra gang laborer; John F. Eyraud, clerk; 
George P. Maranda, B&B carpenter; Wallace 
L. Parks, clerk: Joe J. Pieti, machinist; Jose 
D. Santillan, faborer; George L. Slaughter, 
locomotive engineer; Werner J. Thorne, ma- 
chinist. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Sis- 
iio Aragon, sectinn taborer; Arnold F. De- 
Hare, assistant chief train dispatcher; Alejan- 
dro ‘A. Figueroa, freight carman; Roger R. 
Franklin, brakeman: William B. Kennedy, 
brakeman. 

WESTERN-COAST DIVISION: Denzef L. 
Allison, locomotive engineet: George H. Ar- 
gall, yard clerk; Earvin Burgie, track taborer; 
James R. Deupree, switchman; William B. 
Enz, yard clerk; Oliver D, Garrett, laborer: 
June A, Gauch,. timekeeper; George -H. 
Hampton, electrician; Lawrence D. Keylor, 
mail and baggage handler; Charles Knox, 
coach cleaner; Alfonso A. Lopez, laborer; Ra- 
mon Mendez, laborer; Frank R. Morris, brake- 


‘+man; Joha J. Pospich, locomotive engineer: 


John ‘Prizmich, machinist;: Joe .J." Santos, 
coach cleaner; George L.’ Schuller, switch- 
man: Catherine “E, Scullin, janitress; Louis 
Vasquez, mail and baggage handler. 

HOUSTON GENERAL SHOPS: Harvey A. 
McElroy, painter; Roy E. Stoker, car repair- 
man. - 
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LOS ANGELES GENERAL SHOPS: Joseph 
Bivona, laborer; Robere F. Cooley, car in- 
spector; Charles T, Heidenrich, machinist; 
John E. Kelly, electrician; Carl Masnec, Sr., 
mechanic helper; Frank B, Roth, painter; Guy 
B. Smith, Sr., electrician; John L. Theobald, 
electrcian; Florencio M. Yanez, carman, 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS; Joseph 
J. Caldereila, carman; Steve P, Galovich, 
freight carman; Netis A. Simonsen, depart- 
mental electrician foreman; Ernest N. Stapely, 
machine foreman. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Emma K. Carter, 
senior stenographer; Howard J. Childers, 
brakeman; Virgil R. Edmondson, engineer; 
Raymond B, Hurt, towerman; Fred Sauer- 
wein, conductor; Clarence H. Spence, brake- 
man. 

OTHERS: Ctyde Blanchard, waiter, Dining 
Car Department, Los Angeles; Tomas Bustil- 
los, laborer, El Paso Stores; Melecio Cardenas, 
laborer, West Oakland Stores; Clara R. Cot- 
well, stenographer, Engineering Department, 
General Office, San Francisco; Wade H. Dan- 
iel, welder helper, system M of W&S, Phoenix; 
George A. Donald, linen marker, Dining Car 
Department, West Oakland; Ike Drummer, 
Ji., laborer, West Oakland Mill; Roberr L. 
Echols, investigator, Special Agent's Office, 
Phoenix; Reuben C, Ewing, lead shop car in- 
spector, Northwestern Pacific; Merle G, Krim, 
ticket clerk, Traffic, Tucson; Coleman M, Lee, 
stockman’s assistant, West Oakland: Virgil E. 
Miller, fireman, Northwestern Pacific: Uleik 
A. Robertson, patrolman, Special Agent's Of- 
fice, Oakland; Edward E, Schafer, store fore- 
man, Houston Stores; Dubois Spencer, laborer, 
West Oakland Stores; Lee A. Taylor, baggage 
and mail handler, LAUPT; Roy H. Thrash, 
clerk, Auditor of Disbursements, General Of- 
fice, San Francisco. 


A "Golden Shoe” award is presented to Hou- 
ston Sheet Metal Worker Juan Ante, left, by 
Supt. of Shops J. T. McKenna. Safety shoe 
saved Ante's foot when a 200-pound diesel 
part fell on it, 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: Geronimo 
Cruz, pumper: Leonel J. Simms, conductor; 
Earoest Wimbish, extra gang laborer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION: Pensioners: Refu- 
gio Aleman, laborer: Lloyd D. Bryant, con- 
ductor; Jean L. Spifler, locomotive engine 
George 'R. Starghill, machinist helper. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION:  Pensione: 


Thomas J. Daigle, conductor; Raymond J. 
Glaser, conductor; Arthur W. Kulp, carpen- 
ter: Anthony R. Veazey, locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Eli Christmas, clerk; Richard S. Doherty, 
clerk; Miguel L. Gallegos, laborer; Cart H. 
Nelson, yardmasters Walter L. Nevins, switch 
man; Ben H. Nixon, dispatcher. 

SACRAMENTO-SALT LAKE DIVISION: 
Pensioners: Jose Aguilar, section laborer; 
Clinton T, Fleming, conductor; Joseph Gal- 
vin, locomotive engincer; Sylvester P. Gang: 
lec, towerman; Charles W. Harvey, machinist; 
Harvey Hervagault, carman; Paul M. Hiracz~ 
ka, laborer; Arthur R. Moltz, freight carman; 
John Mori, molder; Ben H. Nixon, train 
dispatcher. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION; Pensioners: 
Charles H. Conlan, agent; Juan C. Coy, jani- 
tor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Wiltiam Van Toble, carpenter. 

PORTLAND-SHASTA DIVISION: Claude 
L. Adams, locomotive engineer; Merritt L. 
Clark, locomotive engineer; William D. Hills, 
driller; Richard Schmide, laborer. Pensioners: 
Monte A. Bates, signal maintainer; Guy A. 
Davis, electrician; Fred M. Nolan, laborer; 
Percy R. Patton, carman; Roscoe Slaven, 
extra gang laborer, 

TUCSON-RIO. GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: William A. Alexander, locomotive 
engineer: Charles A. Brown, section foreman; 
Emery J. Bouchee, switchman; Clyde S. 
Chamberlain, switchman; Alejandro D. Cha- 
vez, machinist: Jose Ponce De Leon, car in- 
spector: L. H. Johnson, car inspector; Manuel 
W. Sopher, sheetmetal worker; George R. 
Tinsley, brakeman; Joe F. Ustey, fireman; 
Bernard S. Weiler, freight agent. 

WESTERN-COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Albert A, Cardwell, yardmaster; Ralph De- 
Matteo, machinist helper: David H. Fluite, 
car inspector: Edwin G. Goforth, car inspec: 
tor; Walter J. Hanna, stationmaster; William 
V. Hennessy, locomative engineer; James L. 
Horan, clerk; Asmus H. Klare, staionary en- 
gineer: George E. Kretz, towerman; Theo- 
doze Lipanovich, car foreman; Eugene F. Mc- 
Fadden, agent; Albere J. McTighe, carpenter 


helper; Edgar J. McWhirter, focomotive en- 
gineer; John J, Motis, B&B foreman; Frank 
A. Nemec, conductor; Norberto Pina, boiler- 
maker helper; Daniel M. Reilly, clerk-ware- 
houseman; Frank Rojha, cellar packer; Lyle 
Taylor, brakeman; Lewis S. Whistler, switch- 
man; John C, Woolley, pipefitter, 

HOUSTON GENERAL SHOPS: Pension- 
ers: William J, Jennings, carman helper; Col- 
umbus Livingston, boilermaker helper; An- 
drew L. Patterson, boilermaker helper. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: Clarence E. Coleman, machinist; 
Mathew M, Deninger, carman; Thomas Kel- 
ly, machinist helper; Alfredo Ochoa, machin- 
ist hetper: Guillermo R. Perez, wheel press 
operator; Domenico Pettinato, machinist help- 
cr; Alfred C. Switzer, freight carman. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS: Pen- 
sioners: Roberr D. Oliphant, patternmaker; 
Frank Quilici, carman; Ted Sattler, painter: 
William H, Whipple, car inspector. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Gilbert Rojo, B&B 
carpenter; William F. Servranckx, motorman. 
Pensioners: Victor A. Carlson, motor coach 
operator; Oscar A. Hardy, car repairer; Harold 
Lytle, conductor, William J. Moran, B&B 
carpenter; Lester L. Norman, engineer: Wil- 
liam A. Wintrow, conductor, 

GENERAL OFFICE, SF: Robert Hancocks, 
assistant editor, Public Relations. Pensioners: 
Elsel). M. Bridgman, assistant freight claim 
agent; Laura E, Halbert, station accounts 
clerk; Charfes Holbrook, head statistical clerk; 
May O'Keefe, claim investigator; Oo Papst, 
equipment installer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: Raleigh Chrisco- 
Pher, locomotive engineer, NWP; Horace P. 
Dewey, passenger agent, Traffic Department, 
Sacramento; “William A. Giegling, section 
stockman, West Oakland Stores; Esteban Gon- 
zales, section fareman, Nacozari Railroad Com- 
pany; Alonzo C, McCall, signal maintainer, 
Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal; Alice 
J. Osborne, flatwork ironer, Dining Car De- 
partment, West Oakland; Roger Powell, 
waiter, Dining Cac Department, Los Angeles; 
Edwin L. Shepherd, locomotive engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific; Otto J. Spande, yard- 
master, Harbor Belt Line Railroad. 


Holding plaques representing 191 years of accident-free SP service af Sacramento General 
Shops are, bs, retirees William Schmidt, painter, 55 years; Howard 5. Ward, piper, 4l years; 
John Maskovich, machinist, 4 years; ¥. R. Bojanovich, passenger carman, 26 years; John G. 
LaBrasca, passenger carman, 41 years; and Joseph Galdarella, passenger corman, 27 years. Sup!, 


of Shops Le. ‘Oberkamp is shown with the retirees. 


Ship freight safely 

- on Southern Pacific 
‘More than’5,500 cushion cars ara naw in’ “offers'a wide choice “of interior fittings’| 
service on Southern Pacific. All these cars to lock’ shipments ‘safely in place. And” 
(box and flat) have Hydra-Cushion under-- “there are‘hundreds:of other specialized 
frames—the unique ‘cushioning ‘system | .carsdesigned to carry freight damage- 


developed by S.P, to protect fragile ship-.-free:. Next “time you “ship’or-receive 
‘ments, ‘Moreover, S.P’s huge box car fleet ‘freight, keep on the sate side—call'S.P. 


